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ACED by a rapidly expanding shipbuilding industry, eco- 
P nomic activity in the Sixth Federal Reserve District was 
maintained at recent high levels during April. In many 
industrial and some agricultural areas labor supply fell 
further behind demand. Income payments in the region, re- 
flecting the unprecedented industrial effort, were well above 
those of a year earlier. 


Income Tax Collections: Income tax collections in the Sixth 
District for March of this year exceeded by a wide margin 
the collections for March of any previous year. As reflected 
by credits to the Treasury account at this Bank and its four 
branches at Birmingham, Jacksonville, Nashville, and New 
Orleans, collections for March of this year were 181 million 
dollars as compared with 118 million dollars for 1942, 46 
million dollars for 1941, and 27 million dollars for 1940. 
Since 1940, therefore, the income tax bill of the District has 
increased nearly sevenfold. 

Because income tax payments may be made in four quar- 
terly instalments, the March collections represent only an 
initial payment on the total tax bill. Containing successive 
quarterly tax payment due dates, the months of March, June, 
September, and December account for the bulk of the income 
tax collections. Of the total collections in the Sixth District 
for these four months of 1942, March accounted for 36 per 
cent; June, 22 per cent; September, 22 per cent; and Decem- 
ber, 20 per cent. While these proportions are fairly represent- 
ative of those prevailing for 1941 and 1940, it is very prob- 
able that the March collections for this year will represent a 
smaller percentage of the total than for the previous years. In 
view of the debates in Congress upon some form of pay-as- 
you-go plan, it is probable that more taxpayers than ever 
before chose the instalment method of paying their tax obli- 
gations. Then, too, the very size of the tax obligations on 
1942 incomes probably compelled some taxpayers to use the 
instalment-payment privilege. 

March collections in the Sixth District indicated a wide- 
spread use of Treasury tax savings notes, series C, in pay- 
ment of income tax obligations. In March of this year, 23.1 
million dollars or 13 per cent of total collections were in this 
form. Some indication as to the possible use of these notes in 
paying tax obligations due in June, September, and Decem- 
ber of this year is offered by the experience of 1942. Tax 
notes presented in payment of income taxes for March 1942 
amounted to 9 million dollars or 8 per cent of the total col- 
lections; for June, 6.9 million dollars or 10 per cent; for 
September, 4.7 million dollars or 7 per cent; and for Decem- 
ber, 7.5 million dollars or 12 per cent. 


Currency Movements: As the war program in the District 
progresses, there is a constantly increasing demand for cur- 
tency for pay roll and other purposes. On April 14 Federal 
Reserve notes of this Bank’s issue in actual circulation 
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amounted to the record total of 630 million dollars. This 
total circulation represents an increase of 15 per cent since 
December; it is virtually twice the total at the corresponding 
time last year; and it is more than three times as large as the 
total of two years ago. 

The most rapid rise in the Bank’s circulation has taken 
place since the United States formally went to war. In the 
year 194] there was an increase in net circulation amounting 
to 83 million dollars, and in 1942 the rise amounted to 268 
million dollars. 

In March the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and its 
branches at Birmingham, Jacksonville, Nashville, and New 
Orleans paid into circulation a total of 79 million dollars 
and received from circulation 53 million dollars. The amount 
of net payments into circulation was, therefore, about 26 
million dollars, a total only slightly smaller than that of Feb- 
ruary. Net payments were made at all branch offices with the 
largest net payments occurring at Jacksonville and New Or- 
leans. At the head office in Atlanta, in contrast, receipts were 
slightly larger than payments. This excess of receipts over 
payments at the Atlanta Office arises in part because some of 
the currency issued at Atlanta and at the branches finds its 
way into other Federal Reserve Districts, and these notes are 
all returned to the head office in Atlanta to be reissued. By 
denominations, the largest increases in circulation during 
March were in 20-dollar and 10-dollar Federal Reserve notes. 
Farm Income: Farmers in the Sixth District for the year 
1942 reachgd levels of dollar income never before attained. 
The highest cash farm income for any previous year was that 
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of 1925, but the income for 1942 exceeded that for 1925 by 
31 per cent. During 1942 the total cash farm income for the 
Six States, as reported by the Department of Agriculture, 
amounted to 1,429.5 million dollars, an increase of 382 mil- 
lion dollars or 37 per cent over 1941. Expressed in millions 
of dollars, the share of each state in this total was: Missis- 
sippi, 322.9; Tennessee, 256.7; Georgia, 248.9; Alabama, 
201.7; Florida, 201.6; and Louisiana, 197.7. Indexes showing 
the amount of cash farm income in the Sixth District as com- 
pared with that in the United States as a whole are shown in 
the chart on this page. : 

Income from the marketing of crops made up the largest 
part of the total 1942 cash farm income for the District states. 


The income from this source amounted to 988.1 million dol- - 


lars as compared with 356.3 million dollars from livestock 
and 85.1 million dollars from Government payments. 

With the exception of tobacco, all major crops during 1942 
yielded greater returns than in 1941. Out of the total income 
from crops for 1942 of 988.1 million dollars, cotton lint and 
cottonseed accounted for 547.4 million dollars or 55.4 per 
cent. The next most important income-producing crops were 
fruits with 102.8 million dollars and vegetables with 100.5 
million dollars. Peanuts accounted for 34.8 million dollars 
and tobacco for 33.3 million dollars; thus, peanuts for the 
first time produced more income than did tobacco. A com- 
paratively new source of crop income to the District was soy- 
beans. Under the stimulation of the war program, this crop 
produced 3.3 million dollars for 1942 or an increase of 248 
per cent over the previous year. In spite of gains in the re- 
ceipts from the sale of other crops, the receipts from the sale 
of cotton lint and cottonseed were more than five times the 
amount realized from the sale of any other major crop. An 
unusual combination of a favorable price and a large crop 
accounted for the especially favorable showing in the income 
from cotton for the year 1942. 

For crops other than cotton, prospective plantings in the 
Sixth District states for 1943, as compared with actual plant- 
ings for 1942, indicate no major changes in the acreage allot- 
ments. Prospective plantings of corn for 1943 are placed at 
14.6 million acres, an acreage almost identical with that of 
1942. Other acreages that are practically the same for 1943 
as for 1942 are oats with 1.7 million acres, hay with 6.3 mil- 
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lion acres, and tobacco with 179,000 acres. The crops for 
which sizable acreage increases are indicated are soybeans 
with 1.4 million acres, an increase of 9 per cent; peanuts 
with 2.7 million acres, an increase of 6 per cent; and sweet 
potatoes with 451,000 acres, an increase of 15 per cent. The 
prospective acreage for cowpeas of 1.0 million acres, on the 
other hand, represents a decrease of 16 per cent as compared 
with 1942. 

An official estimate of cotton acreage has not yet been re- 
leased, but unofficial estimates indicate that the cotton acre- 
age planted throughout the Six States will certainly not be 
greater than in 1942 and may possibly be somewhat smaller. 
Whether or not increased income may be expected from these 
plantings will depend primarily upon weather conditions and 
upon the ability of planters to secure the necessary labor and 
supplies. 

Assuming that present prices are stabilized under the Pres- 
ident’s recent anti-inflation order, 1943 farm prices will be 
somewhat higher than those of 1942. Prices of most agricul- 
tural products are at levels above the previous year and 
price-supporting programs have been announced for the more 
important Sixth District crops. The 10-market average price 
of Middling 15/16 cotton on April 9 was 21.12 cents, com- 
pared with 20.46 cents a year previously. According to the 
recent announcement of the Department of Agriculture, the 
previously existing differential between quota and nonquota 
peanuts has been removed and farmers have been guaranteed 
a price of 85 per cent of parity on all types. The average 
price of Virginia and Spanish type peanuts under this plan 
is expected to be approximately $140 a ton. A similar pro- 
gram of price support has been announced for soybeans. 
Vegetable prices are also at comparatively high levels, and 
incentive payments have been announced for these crops. 
Shipbuilding: Sixth District shipyards during the first 
quarter of the year, according to the Journal of Commerce, 
launched 32 merchant ships. These launchings were composed 
of 22 Liberty ships, 5 C-3 cargo vessels, 2 tankers, 2 sea- 
going tugs, and 1 C-2 cargo vessel. These District launchings 
compare with launchings for the country as a whole, for 
the same period, of 263 Liberty ships, 9 C-3’s, 26 tankers, 2 
seagoing tugs, 13 C-2’s, 16 C-1’s, 48 special types, 1 coastal 
barge, and 1 concrete barge. 
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The construction of Liberty ships in the District is now 
reaching impressive totals. Launchings through April 24 
brought the total number of launchings of such ships to 91, 
amounting to nearly one million deadweight tons, On April 
24 the Delta Shipbuilding Corporation at New Orleans 
launched its fifty-second Liberty ship. With its launching of 
the S. S. John Cabell Breckinridge on April 22, the South- 
eastern Shipbuilding Corporation at Savannah held its tenth 
Liberty ship launching. 

The J. A. Jones Construction Company, with yards at 
Brunswick, Georgia, and Panama City, Florida, launched its 
sixth Liberty ship on April 10, the S. S. William Jennings 
Bryan. The company’s Brunswick yard was formerly oper- 
ated by the Brunswick Marine Construction Corporation, but 
the Liberty ship contracts awarded the yard were taken over 
by the J. A. Jones Construction Company in February of this 
year. In addition to its earlier contracts for 63 Liberty ships, 
the company in the latter part of April was awarded con- 
tracts for 112 new Liberty ships, 55 to be constructed at its 
Brunswick yard and 57 at its Panama City yard. 

Another builder of Liberty ships is the St. Johns River 
Shipbuilding Company at Jacksonville which launched its 
third Liberty ship on April 17, the S. S. Francis Asbury. On 
April 24 announcement was made by the Maritime Com- 
mission that the company had been awarded a new contract 
for 52 Liberty ships. The remaining builder of Liberty ships 
in the District is the Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company at Mobile. This company in January of this year 
launched its twentieth Liberty ship, but it is now concentrat- 
ing essentially upon the construction of large tankers. 

Cargo vessels of the C-2 type are being constructed by the 
Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation. On April 25 the company 
launched the S. 5. Jean Lafitte. The company also has ex- 
tensive contracts for naval construction. 

The Ingalls Shipbuilding yard at Pascagoula, Mississippi, 
aside from extensive construction for the Navy, is building 
18,000-ton cargo vessels of the C-3 type. At the end of March 
of this year, the company launched two of these ships—the 
S. S. Corsair and the S. S. Sea Darter. At the same time, the 
company laid the keels for two more similar vessels and 
completed the delivery of two others that had been launched 
earlier in the year. 

Construction of ocean-going tankers in the District is con- 
centrated at the Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany yards. On February 28, the company launched the 
S. S. Canyon Creek, a tanker of 21,670 tons, the fifth such 
vessel to be launched by the company. Since that time the 
company has launched two additional tankers of this type, 
the S. S. Little Big Horn on March 21 and the S. S. Mc- 
Clellan Creek on April 4, Recently the Maritime Commission 
awarded a new contract to the company calling for the con- 
struction of 28 tankers. 


Labor Demand and Supply: The labor stringency in the 
District, both in industry and in agriculture, continues to 
develop. On April 21, Pensacola was added by the War Man- 
power Commission to the list of areas of acute labor short- 
age. There are now three cities in which an acute labor short- 
age is present in Florida, the others being Panama City and 
Tampa. Georgia also has three areas of acute labor shortage, 
Brunswick, Macon, and Savannah, Alabama and Sixth Dis- 
trict Mississippi have one area each so designated, Mobile 
and Pascagoula. In addition, labor shortages are expected to 


develop within the next six months in several localities of the 
District. These include Florence, Hartsville, and Talladega, 
Alabama; Jacksonville, Florida; and Kingsport-Bristol, Ten- 
nessee. 

Various methods are being used to supplement the regular 
labor supply of the District. In Tampa, for instance, the 
United States Employment Service has recently begun to en- 
list business and office workers for part-time war jobs. The 
plan is for these workers, after completing their regular day’s 
stint, to work a split shift at the Tampa Marine Corporation 
shipyard. They will work 4-hour shifts at a learner rate of 
66 cents per hour. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that in February 
1943 all manufacturing companies employed a total of 13.6 
million persons. Of this number of persons 8.0 million were 
employed in durable goods manufacturing and 5.6 million 
in nondurable goods manufacturing. These figures compare 
with February 1942 estimates of 11.7 million in all manufac- 
turing, in the proportions of 6.2 million in durable goods and 
5.4 million in nondurable goods. 

The increasing emphasis on war production is thus appar- 
ent in these figures as most war output is of the durable 
goods category and the bulk of the rise in total manufactur- 
ing employment between February 1942 and February 1943 
took place in durable goods manufacturing establishments. 
The remarkable increase in employment in manufacturing 
as compared with 1939—and this development is particularly 
true of durable lines—is reflected in Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ index numbers. Employment in all manufacturing indus- 
tries in February 1943 was 166 per cent of the 1939 average; 
however, durable goods employment was 221 per cent of the 
1939 average, while nondurable goods employment was but 
123 per cent of that average. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates for the nation a 
probable increase in employment in all manufacturing indus- 
tries of 13 per cent between December 1942 and December 
1943. For industries directly connected with the war, how- 
ever, the estimated increase is 23 per cent between November 
1942 and November 1943, while vital defense industries are 
expected to employ 6,447,000 workers by next November— 
an increase of 37 per cent for the year. 

Few additional workers can now be gained through the 
reduction of unemployment. In February 1943 the number of 
unemployed stood at 1.4 million and in March at 1.0 mil- 
lion. This drastic reduction in such a short period of time . 
may have brought the figure for unemployment to the irre- 
ducible minimum. The possibility of gaining men for the war 
program by shifts from agricultural to nonagricultural em- 
ployment seems to be at an end, in view of the Government’s 
present policy of channeling men back to the farms by giving 
them preferred draft status. The agricultural labor situation 
remains tight in many parts of the District, despite this pol- 
icy, however. 

Although the Southeast shares with the nation the problem 
of a tightening labor supply, it does not experience the short- 
age to the same degree except in specific areas. The comple- 
tion of certain construction jobs during the first quarter has 
eased the situation in this region somewhat. Out of a total 


. population of some 15 million in the states of Tennessee, 


Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
there are now about 7 million gainfully employed, of whom 
275,000 ary women employed in war industries or in indus- 
tries closely related to the war effort. 
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Sixth District Statistics 


UNITED STATES TREASURY BILLS 


Tenders and Allotments in the Sixth Federal Reserve District 


Dated Tenders Allotments 

INSTALMENT CASH LOANS 
Per Cent Change 
Number Feb. 1943 to March 1943 

Lender Reporting Volume Outstandings 
Federal Credit Unions............ 44 + 32 nae 
State Credit Unions............... 28 + 75 = 
Industrial Banking Companies... .. 40 + 24 
Personal Finance Companies...... 49 + 44 al 
Commercial Banks*............... 38 + 2 
*Two banks estimated 

CONDITION OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Cent 
April21, March 24,| April 22, | April 21, 1943 from 
943 1943 1942 |March24,| April 22, 

Item 1943 1942 
Bills discounted............ 55 
Industrial advances........ 353 367 518; — 4 — 3 
U. S. securities............ 267,572} 230,442} 100,336) + 16 +167 

Total bills and 
230,897; 100,873} -+ 16 +166 
F. R. note circulation...... . 626, $93,937] 316,837) + 5 98 
Member bank i 
reserve deposits......... 514,096] 504,698; 335,316] + 2 + 53 
U. S. Govt. 17,356 269} 12,043 
Foreign bank deposits..... 27,995| 26,463} 24,820; + 6 + 13 
Other deposits............. 8,381 3,344 3,616} +15) +132 
Total deposits........... 567,828] 534,774) 375,795} + 6 + 51 
Total reserves............. 903,831} 874,628 + 3 + 53 
Industrial advance 
commitments............ | 105 110] 1,555] — 5 | —93 
CONDITION OF 20 MEMBER BANKS IN SELECTED CITIES 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Per Cent Change 
April 21, March 24,| April 22,| April 21,1943 from 
1943 | 1943 | 1942 [March 24,| April 22, 
Item 1943 1942 
Loans and Invest- 
ments—Total............. 1,256,357 | 1,243,079} 866,167} + 1 + 45 
Total. 202650004 315,294] 311,087} 396,616; + 1 — 21 
Commercial, industrial 
and agricultural loans..} 179,397| 186,214] 223,048; — 4 — 20 
Open market paper...... §,269 7,785 7,303; — 32 — 28 
Loans to brokers an: 
dealers in securities... | 7,293 3,910 5,095} + 87 + 43 
r loans for pur- 
chasing and carrying 
securities.............. 11,245 6,780 8,070; + 66 + 39 
Real estate loans......... 25,650} 26,371 30,991; — 3 —17 
Loans to banks.........., 376 330 1,309; + 14 —7i1 
Other loans.............. 86,064) 79,697; 120,800) + 8 — 2 
Investments—Total......... 941,063} 931,992} 469,551; + 1 +100 
U. S. direct obligations...| 780,043) 770,136/ 300,006; + 1 +160 
Obligations guaranteed 
50,421} 49,050} 59,379) + 3 — 15 
Other securities.......... 110,599} 112,806) 110,166) — 2 0 
Reserve with F. R. bank....} 292,150] 291,903] 200,470} + 0 + 46 
Cash in vault.............. 24,278| 23,496} 19,255; + 3 + 26 
lances with domestic 
200,763} 196,483) 247,740} + 2]; — 19 
Demand d it: djusted| 868,882) 886,324} 586,757) — 2 48 
Time deposits.............. 214145] 210/091] 190,129] + 2] 
U. S. Govt. deposits........ 99,474) 74,027} 49,168} + 34 +102 
Deposits of domestic banks. 502,988} 434,009} + 1 + 17 


The Second War Loan Campaign 


r THE Second War Loan Campaiyn, which began April 12, 
the primary selling effort was devoted to the sale of 
Government bonds to nonbank investors. Of the announced 
minimum goal of 13 billion dollars, Secretary Morgenthau 
had earlier indicated that a minimum of 8 billion dollars 
would be sought from purchasers other than banks. On April 
24 the Secretary was able to announce that slightly over 12 
billion dollars had already been raised in the campaign. 
Of this total, 9.3 billion dollars had been raised from non- 
banking sources. Sales efforts of the remaining days of the 
campaign promised to bring total bond sales to levels well 
above the original goals. 

Not since the Liberty Loan drives of World War I had the 
Sixth District experienced a high-pressure selling campaign 
that approached in intensity this month’s bond drive. Under 
the chairmanship of W. S. McLarin, Jr., President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, the Sixth District War 
Finance Committee had first set up a sales organization that 
embraced every county in the District. Spurred on by public 
meetings and dinners and by a volume of newspaper, radio, 
and outdoor advertising that was probably never previously 
reached in a single drive, the Second War Loan Campaign 
quickly caught public attention. 

An initial step in the campaign was the establishment of 
state and county quotas for nonbanking investors. Of the 
250 million dollar quota for the Sixth District, Alabama was 
assigned a quota of 50.3 million dollars; Florida, 45.1 million 
dollars; and Georgia, 60.8 million dollars. To those portions 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee lying within the 
Sixth District were assigned quotas of 37.8, 17.6, and 38.4 


- million dollars, respectively. In establishing the quotas for 


the states, and in breaking down the quotas by counties, pri- 
mary weight was given to bank deposits, both in actual 
amount as of December 31, 1942, and in increase for the 
year ending the same date. 

In attempting to reach their quotas, the state and county 
committees missed few selling devices. A commonly used 
effort to stimulate sales was that of holding war bond auc- 
tions. In Miami, six porterhouse steaks were sold at an aver- 
age price of $4,500 in war bonds. In Pensacola, a pound of 
coffee was sold for $35,000 in war bonds. At Laurel, Missis- 
sippi, a goat was sold for the record sum of $100,000 at a 
war bond auction that attracted a crowd of 4,000 people to bid 
on 152 prizes. At Crossville, Tennessee, an automobile inner 
tube was auctioned off for $400 in bonds. 

Unusual sales appeals were by no means lacking. In New 
Orleans, 1,400 insurance men sold over a million dollars’ 
worth of “freedom policies.” At Miami, the Legionnaires 
scheduled a double wedding as a highlight of their day on 
the Miami Bond Wagon. At Thomasville, Georgia, a Victory 
War Bond Concert raised $238,000 in war bond sales. At 
Nashville, twenty-five bands participated in a street parade 
and city firemen conducted a house-to-house bond-selling 
campaign. In Atlanta, 10,000 air-raid wardens of Fulton and 
DeKalb Counties sold 3.5 million dollars’ worth of war bonds 
in three days. At a Kingsport, Tennessee, bond rally, a broad- 
cast by radio was scheduled directly from England, with five 
Kingsport boys in the service telling their home-town folks 
why they should buy more war bonds. In New Orleans, the 
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schools participated in a bond contest featured by awards in 
bonds to the winning schools. 

Bond subscriptions were solicited from all types of in- 
vestors. The City Council of Elberton, Georgia, used $40,000 
of its sinking fund money to buy war bonds. Members of the 
Rotary Club in Tampa bought over $300,000 worth of bonds 
on the first day of the campaign. The Georgia Home Insur- 
ance Company of Columbus bought $850,000 in bonds, while 
the First Federal Savings and Loan Association of Atlanta 
bought a million dollars’ worth. The Staple Cotton Growers 
Association, a farmers’ cooperative at Greenwood, Missis- 
sippi, bought another million dollars’ worth of bonds. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Baton Rouge sold $30,000 in 
bonds in one day. 

Three Florida counties—Palm Beach, Martin, and St. John 
—subscribed their quotas on the first day of the campaign. 
Martin County claimed to have been the first county in the 
nation to exceed its quota, for by noon on the first day of the 
campaign, it had purchased 270 per cent of its quota. Chat- 
ham County (Savannah) was the first Georgia county to 
exceed its quota, its citizens having exceeded the quota of 
$4,971,500 in one day. 

These intensified selling efforts brought District bond sales 
to high levels early in the campaign. Through April 23, a 
total of 249.6 million dollars in bonds had been sold to non- 
banking purchasers, an amount only $400,000 less than the 
District quota. 

Because of the importance attached to absorbing excess 
consumer purchasing power, the sales of U. S. savings bonds, 
Series E, F, and G, were of special interest throughout the 
campaign. An unofficial goal for the country as a whole was 
the sale of a billion dollars of these securities. In the Sixth 
District, a comparable proportion would have been 31 million 
dollars, Actually, by April 23 the sales of Series E bonds 
amounted to 34.6 million dollars and the sales of Series F 
and G bonds to 18.1 million dollars, or a grand total of 52.7 
million dollars. District sales of savings bonds, in contrast, 
for January, February, and March of this year were 22.0, 
48.3, and 49.3 million dollars, respectively. 

Sales of other issues, as reported through April 23, indi- 
cated strong preferences for tax notes and for the shorter term 
securities. Sales of tax notes amounted to 31.6 million dol- 


lars; of % of 1 per cent certificates of indebtedness, to 63.7 
million dollars; of 2 per cent bonds of September 1950-52, 
to 52.9 million dollars; and of the 214 per cent bonds of 
1964-69, to 48.7 million dollars. 

While the proportion of bonds sold to smaller investors in 
the Sixth District may be somewhat of a disappointment to 
those who had hoped for an early absorption of excess con- 
sumer purchasing power, the campaign at least surpassed most 
preliminary expectations and forecasts. As the campaign drew 
to its close, and assigned quotas for various cities and counties 
were oversubscribed, new and higher quotas were voluntarily 
assumed. The objective became that of selling as many bonds 
as possible, regardless of quotas. The campaign was a demon- 
stration of what may be expected in future bond-selling cam- 
paigns and it will serve as both a guide and a challenge to 
future campaign workers. 

Although banks were eligible to purchase Treasury bills, 
tax savings notes, 2 per cent bonds of September 1950-52, and 
the % of 1 per cent certificates, all of which were a part of 
the market basket of securities offered during the campaign, 
little or no encouragement was offered to the banks to in- 
crease their holdings. Subscription books for commercial bank 
purchases of the 7% of 1 per cent certificates were opened on 
April 12 and closed on April 14. During the last three days of 
April, the commercial banks were to have a further oppor- 
tunity to subscribe for the 2 per cent bonds of September 
1950-52. Allotments to commercial banks of the Sixth District 
on their subscriptions to the certificates amounted to 131.9 
million dollars. In terms of millions of dollars, the allot- 
ments for the Sixth District were: 20.8 for Alabama, 26.8 for 
Florida, 33.7 for Georgia, 16.4 for Louisiana, 5.4 for Missis- 
sippi, and 28.9 for Tennessee. 

The April bond drive caused important shifts in the asset 
and liability structure of the twenty weekly reporting banks, 
shifts that were probably somewhat characteristic of all Sixth 
District banks. For the week ending April 21 the twenty 
weekly reporting banks showed a decrease in demand de- 
posits-adjusted of 32.5 million dollars, an increase in Gov- 
ernment deposits of 61.9 million dollars, an increase in loans 
to brokers and dealers of 1.5 million dollars, and an increase 
in holding’ of United States Government securities of 8.8 
million dollars. 
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Sixth District Statistics 


RETAIL FURNITURE STORE OPERATIONS 


per March 1943 from 
Item Stores |February 1943| March 1942 
er 110 + 15 — 9 
+ 6 + 58 
Instalment and Other Credit Sales. .. 95 + 17 —13 
Accounts Receivable, end of month.| 107 — § — 41 
Collections during month........... 107 + 5 — 7 
Inventories, end of month........... 78 + 26 + 24 


SALES OF UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS IN THE 
SIXTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


April 1-23, 1943, at Issue Price (in thousands of dollars) 


SeriesE |SeriesFandG| Total 
584 $18,094 $52,678 
71 2:716 9,849 
3,590 2,597 6,187 


*These figures apply only to that part of the state lying within the Sixth 


Federal Reserve District. 
DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL BANK ACCOUNTS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Per Cent Change 
Feb. 1943 Mar. 1942 
ALABAMA : 
Anniston*.......... 14,849 + 21 
Birmingham........ 182,504 140,942 158,147 + 29 + 15 
othan............. 7,130 1044 6,75 + 18 + 6 
Gadsden*.......... 10,278 } + 17 
Mobile............. 117,028 90,714 89,972 + 29 + 30 
Montgomery....... 35,917 33,338 32,637 + 8 + 10 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville........ 154,293 136,760 118,746 + 13 + 30 
Se 95,021 76,234 478 + 2 + 20 
Orlando*........... 26,202 19,460} ...... + 35 
Pensacola.......... 21,756 17,197 16,125 + 27 + 3 
St. Petersburg*.... 25,479 18,746 ...... + 36 
Saree 81,375 61,931 51,839 + 31 + 57 
— 8,634 7,428 8,618 + 16 + 0 
Atlante eee 369,446 303,110 321,232 + 22 + 15 
Augusta............ 34,210 30,061 41,227 + 14 —17 
Brunswick......... 11,796 10,764 3,631 + 10 +225 
Columbus.......... 35,650 29,618 28,519 + 20 + 2 
Elberton........... 1,658 1,392 1,618 + 19 + 2 
Macon............. 37,562 32,560 31,718 + 15 + 18 
Newnan............ 3,992 4,113 3,806 — 3 + $ 
Savannah.......... 73,791 61,489 44,256 + 20 + 67 
Valdosta........... 4,990 4,414 6,032 +13) —17 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge*...... 42,690 38,082 | «...... + 12 
Lake Charles*..... 19,535 16,454 |  ....... + 19 
New Orleans...... 376,676 307,363 308,187 + 23 + 22 
MISSISSIPPI 
attiesburg........ 12,643 11,023 11,234 + 15 + 13 
46,218 46,775 50,363 — 1 — 8 
Meridian........... 16,324 12,889 17,067 + 27 — 4 
Vicksburg.......... 22,588 18,930 11,159 + 19 +102 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga....... 82,923 71,918 70,897 + 15 +17 
Knoxville........... $2,219 766 105 + 12 + 16 
Nashville........... 164,687 148,629 121,581 +11 + 
SIXTH DISTRICT 
2,051,031 | 1,712,402 | 1,679,951 + 20 + 22 
UNITED STATES 
274 Cities.......... €2,253,000 | 51,871,000) 49,161,000 + 20 + 27 


*Not included in totals. 


Ration Clearance Procedures 


ie ration clearance plan of the Office of Price Adminis- 

tration now being operated by the commercial banks of 
the country represents a new service to the public on the part 
of the commercial banks. The plan is commonly referred to 
as the Ration Banking Plan, but such reference is more one 
of convenience than of accuracy. Aside from its utilization 
of bank clearing and accounting procedures, the plan has 
little connection with banking practices. Even in the ration 
clearing and accounting procedures there are important dif- 
ferences from the usual bank procedures. 

The privilege of opening a ration bank account is more 
restricted than is true of ordinary banking. The opening of 
gasoline ration bank accounts is mandatory on the part of 
licensed and intermediate distributors of gasoline, but retail 
dealers in gasoline are not permitted to open accounts. With 
respect to rationed foods, the opening of ration bank accounts 
is mandatory for processors and wholesalers, for retailers 
with more than one establishment, and for those retailers who 
sold food amounting to $2,500 or more during the month of 
December 1942 or any subsequent months. No food retailer 
who had sales of less than $2,500 for December 1942, how- 
ever, may now open a ration bank account, and, if he already 
has one, he must close it out on or before July 3 of this year. 
The privilege of opening ration bank accounts was extended 
to institutional and industrial users of rationed foods on 
March 1, 1943. Institutional users include restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals, and penal institutions. Industrial users include 
bakers, ice cream manufacturers, and bottlers. On April 12, 
1943, the maintenance of shoe ration bank accounts was made 
mandatory for all shoe retailers with dollar checking ac- 
counts, for shoe wholesalers and manufacturers. The opening 
of a ration bank account is thus strictly confined to certain 
classes of business accounts, and the individual as such is 
completely excluded from the process. 

Ration deposit procedure differs from ordinary deposit 
procedure in certain other respects. Passbooks are not used, 
but duplicate deposit slips are given to the depositor. In ac- 
cepting deposits of ration points, the participating bank acts 
for the Office of Price Administration and must notify this 
agency whenever an account is first opened. A signature card 
for each applicant for a ration bank account must also be 
sent to the Office of Price Administration. Deposit slips in 
terms of ration units are filled out in the usual way, but they 
are accepted for later verification, instead of being verified 
immediately by the teller. Originally, stamps and coupons 
for deposit purposes were mounted on gummed sheets but 
this practice was discontinued after March 3, 1943, except 
for gasoline depositors. 

The bookkeeping for ration points follows closely that of 
ordinary bank procedures. The bank must maintain a sepa- 
rate ledger account and control for each rationed commodity. 
Ledger sheets are of the ordinary type with the dollar col- 
umns used for units and the cents columns used for the frac- 
tions of units. After verification and proving, deposit tickets 
are posted to the depositor’s individual ration bank account. 
Ration checks drawn by the depositor are then charged 
against the account as they are received. Unlike ordinary dol- 
lar checks, ration checks are not dishonored when the account 
is overdrawn or when the checks are incomplete because of 
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improper dates, signatures, and endorsements. Stop payment 
orders are not permitted. 

Clearance procedure for ration checks follows somewhat 
closely the procedure for clearing dollar checks. Banks that 
are members of local clearing houses are expected to clear 
their ration checks in the same way. 

The clearing of out-of-town ration checks has been made 
a function of the Federal Reserve Banks whether or not the 
bank is a member of the Federal Reserve System. While a 
transmittal letter, prepared in duplicate, must accompany 
out-of-town ration checks submitted for clearance, it is not 
necessary to photograph or to describe by transit number any 
of the checks listed on the transmittal letter. 

As its contribution to the ration clearance plan, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta through its main and branch offices 
had through April 21 cleared a total of 226,809 checks since 
the inception of the plan. Of this total, however, 126,355 
ration checks were cleared in the first three weeks of April. 
Of the total number of checks cleared, the New Orleans 
Branch accounted for 87,441; the Jacksonville Branch, 
50,096; the Atlanta Office, 45,852; the Nashville Branch, 
23,613; and the Birmingham Branch, 19,807. The volume of 
ration-check clearings in the Sixth District, however, does not 
as yet approach the volume of dollar-check clearings. While 
this Bank cleared ration checks to the number of 126,355 
during the first three weeks of April, it cleared dollar checks 
to the number of 7.6 million in the month of March 1943. 

Ration point handling may mean new opportunities for 
commercial banks in adding new customers and in extending 
bank services, but the immediate task of handling ration ac- 
counts has imposed an additional burden upon bank facilities. 
Duplicate accounting departments have had to be established 
by the larger banks to handle the ration accounts, thus caus- 
ing a further drain on manpower and record-keeping equip- 
ment. Furthermore, no bank may collect a fee from any de- 
positor in connection with ration clearance. 

The schedule of compensation established by the Office of 
Price Administration provides a payment of 30 cents for the 
first account of any depositor and a payment of 5 cents for 
each additional account opened by the same depositor. It 
provides a payment of 10 cents for each ration account car- 
ried on the books of the bank on the 15th day of each month. 
It provides a payment of 5 cents for each deposit, one-half 
cent for each item in the deposit, and 4 cents for each ration 
check properly charged against an account. 

Because of the initial cost of setting up the ration account- 
ing procedures, the banks have not yet been in a position to 
determine accurately the net cost to them of the ration clear- 
ance plan. The reimbursement schedule of the Office of Price 
Administration, however, is flexible and adjustments no 
doubt will be made when necessary. 

The Public Relations Council of the American Bankers 
Association emphasizes that the sole connection of the com- 
mercial banks with the ration plan is that of providing the 
necessary accounting machinery. It emphasizes that ordinary 
bank accounts are neither being rationed nor affected; that 
banks have nothing to do with the distribution of ration 
books; and that banks have no control over the rationing 
process itself. The banks in effect merely execute a mechan- 
ical task as their contribution to the rationing process. They 
have no voice in determining what commodities are selected 
for rationing or in determining the procedures to be observed. 


Sixth District Indexes 
Department Store Sales* 
(1935-39 average = 100) 
Adjusted** Unadjusted 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
DISTRICT........ 182 216 150 171 190 151 
Atlanta........ 156 209 125 145 184 129 
Baton Rouge... 210 300 166 179 157 
Birmingham... . 158 199 $2 150 166 158 
Chattanooga... 179 226 60 167 175 165 
ackson........ 210 291 86 1 183 
acksonville.... 239 283 70 171 
Knoxville...... 166 213 168 149 184 165 
acon......... 236 320 224 244 177 
Miami.......... 129 152 17 162 194 147 

ontgomery. .. 265 74 193 211 1 
Nashville...... 152 177 149 151] 128 
New Orleans... 161 196 45 145 161 136 
‘ampa......... 224 262 72 221 235 180 


Department Store Stocks 
(1935-39 Average = 100) 


Adjusted** Unadjusted 
1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
DISTRICT........ 146 140 164 149 137 168 
Atlanta........ 172 162 191 176 154 194 
Birmingham....| 133 127 145 136 122 149 
Montgomery... 145 168 127 153 164 134 
Nashville...... 189 188 192 197 184 200 
New Orleans...| 109 107 179 115 107 189 
Cotton Consumption* Coal Production*® 

(1935-39 Average = 100) (1935-39 Average = 100) 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 

177 178 177 171 169 167 
Alabama....... 178 186 188 174 174 174 
Georgia........ 178 175 172 
Tennessee..... 158 162 170 165 158 152 


Gasoline Tax Collections 
(1939 Monthly Average = 100) 


Construction Contracts 
(1923-25 Average = 100) 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 

1943 | 1943 | 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1942 

DISTRICT...| 123 168r | 117 DISTRICT... 87 81 109 
Residential} 49 47r 94 Alabama...| 88 89 113 
Others..... 172 248r | 1 Florida.... 67 70 107 
Alabama 134 267 249 Georgia... 85 74 103 
Florida....| 161 43 Louisiana..| 980 86 126 
Georgia... 91 115 188 Mississippi. 83 80 
Louisiana..| 93 378 176 Tennessee.| 118 90 115 


Mississippi.| 180 310 104 
Tennessee.| 159 42 52 


Electric Power Production* 


Cost of Living 
(1935-39 Average = 100) (1935-39 Average = 100) 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. . Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
1943 | 1943 | 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1942 
ALL ITEMS..| *** 123 117 ||SIX STATES 235 230 192 
Food....... 137 122 Hydro- 
Clothing. . 126 125 generated| 248 257 205 
a 113 119 Fuel- 
Fuel, elec- generated; 219 195 176 
ticity, 
and ice 106 104 
Home fur- 
nishings. . 121 120 
Miscel- 
laneous. . 114 111 


*Indexes of department store sales, electric power and coal producticn, 
and of cotton consumption are on a daily average basis. 

**Adjusted for seasonal variation. 

***Cost-of-li series is being revised by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and March data are not yet available. 

r = Revised. 

Back figures fpr department store sales and stocks, cotton consumption, ga 

oline tax collections, and cost of living indexes in the new series will be 

furnished upon request. 
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payaeone activity increased slightly in March and prices 
of commodities advanced further. Retail trade in March 
and the first half of April was in large volume, although re- 
duced from the February peak. 

Industrial Production: The Board’s seasonally adjusted in- 
dex of industrial production advanced from 202 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average in February to 203 in March. The rise 
in total] output continued to reflect chiefly increased produc- 
tion in the machinery and transportation equipment indus- 
tries producing armaments. At merchant shipyards 146 ships 
were delivered in March. Completions totaled 1,516,000 dead- 
weight tons, an annual rate of more than 18,000,000 tons. 

Steel mills operated at peak levels. Production of lumber, 
however, increased less than usual in March, continuing the 
gradual downward trend of production which began 4 year 
ago. 
“Output of fuels reached a new peak in March. Bituminous 
coal production rose further. Crude petroleum output like- 
wise exceeded the February level as new pipeline facilities 
for transport of petroleum products to the East Coast were 
completed. 

Output of important nondurable manufactures was main- 
tained in March. In most branches of the wool textile indus- 
try production increased to new high levels in February and 
March following a Federal order allowing an increase in 
wool consumption for the manufacture of civilian fabrics. 

The value of construction contracts awarded in March, ac- 
cording to figures of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, continued 
at a level considerably lower than that for the year 1942, re- 
flecting chiefly the fact that the construction phase of the war 
program has been largely completed. Awards for residential 
building declined for the third consecutive month, while con- 
tracts for public works were higher than in February. 
Distribution: Retail sales, which generally increase from 
February to March, showed little change this year, following 
the buying wave that swept the country in February. At de- 
partment stores, where increases in February had been par- 
ticularly marked, sales declined in March and the Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index dropped from 167 to 135 per cent 


The National Business Situation 


‘ serves, which resulted primarily from large payments to war 


(This page was written by the staff of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System) 


of the 1923-25 average. Despite this decline, the index con- 
tinued above the high level that prevailed in the latter part 
of last year. In the first half of April department store sales 
increased by about the usual seasonal amount, making allow- | 
ance for the late date of Easter this year. 

Total carloadings of revenue freight in March remained at 

the February level and other transportation activity was also 
maintained in large volume. 
Commodity Prices: Wholesale commodity prices averaged 
higher in March and the early part of April, reflecting ad- 
vances in prices of farm products, foods, and a number of 
industrial commodities. Prices in retail markets also in- | 
creased further from February to March, with relatively 
sharp advances in food prices. 

On April 8 an Executive Order was issued directing that | 
ceiling prices be placed on all commodities affecting the cost 
of living, that further increases in ceilings be prevented ex- 
cept to the minimum extent required by law, and that exces- 
sively high prices be reduced. Following this and announce- 
ments of particular Federal actions to safeguard the stabili- 
zation of prices, including an order reducing railroad freight 
rates, wholesale prices of some commodities declined and on 
April 16 were lower than at the beginning of the month. 
Bank Credit: Excess reserves at all member banks, which 
decreased during the latter half of March from 2.2 billion 
dollars to 1.5 billion, subsequently rose to 2.6 billion on 
April 19. In the first week of April, the increase resulted 
largely from substantial Reserve Bank purchases of Govern- | 
ment securities; subsequently, excess reserves were made 
available by a decline of a billion dollars in required re- 


loan accounts for Government securities sold to bank cus- 
tomers. This caused a shift from customers’ deposits, subject 
to required reserves, to Government deposits which have re- 
cently been exempted from such requirements. 

Government security holdings at reporting banks in 101 
leading cities increased substantially during the first two 
weeks of April. Holdings of certificates, notes, and bonds in- 
creased over the 4-week period ended April 14. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


MEMBER BANK RESERVES AND RELATED ITEMS 


TREASURY DE 
° 


1941 19421943 


1940 


1938 


60 Jo o 
1939 1941 1943-1939 1941 1943 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Federal Reserve indexes. Groups are Demand deposits (adjusted) exclude U. S. Gov- 
in terms of points in the index. thly ernment and interbank deposits and collection 
figures; latest shown are for March 1943. items. Government securities include direct and 


guaranteed issues. Wednesda: 
shown are for April 14, 1943. 


Wednesday fi 3 latest shown are for 
April 14, 1943. 
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